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canned milk she was accustomed to, we had to carry a great supply with 
us, replenishing it when we could. An automobile was the only practical 
means of travel on the continent, and it had to be a large one. We chose a 
Microbus and were never sorry; nor did we have room to spare. 

Some of the decisions she made for us were a good deal less materialistic. 
If she slept late, this likely meant that she would be awake during the noon 
and evening meal hours and would accompany us; thus, look for an infant- 
oriented restaurant. The positioning of her naps did much to set the agenda 
for the day. Sometimes they came at such a point as to settle automatically 
that we could not satisfactorily become involved in a longish trip or look at 
something. Sometimes she stayed behind with a brother or a sister or with 
the concierge looking on. This sort of variety helped us to choose between the 
Louvre and Versailles, the Baths of Caracalla and the Vatican. 

No one should be led to think that the baby’s presence was essentially or 
even largely a drawback. I am sure that her being in Mommy’s arms as we 
made rooming arrangements did much to soften the hearts of the inn keepers 
and I know for a fact that she spent more time in kitchens than did any other 
guest. (A distinct budget help.) And how many of you have the fun of re¬ 
membering that baby’s first steps were taken in Hyde Park or can show 
Grandmother movies of the toddler mastering the paving blocks in the 
Roman Forum? 

Time such as we had is measured not so much by what one is able to do 
with it, but by what one is not obliged to do. We could have spent five years 
covering the ground we did in six months and still have felt that more time 
could be put to superb advantage. Or we could have attached ourselves to 
the coat tails of American Express, Thomas Cook, or the like, and again have 
covered the same ground but have done it under these circumstances in six 
weeks. It wasn’t that the extra days provided us with time to go places; it 
was rather that we could move when we wished, where we wished, and at 
our own speed. There were days when we rushed about , but almost invariably 
PW tHo moot part leisure was the difference. This 

















EUROPE 1964 

GEORGE ELDREDGE '41 

Late in 1962, an anonymous gift was made to the school expressing the 
hope that it would he used to support a travel grant for a member of the 
faculty who, in the opinion of a special selection committee, was most de¬ 
serving. George Eldredge was chosen by the committee in recognition of his 
contribution to the school, as Head of the Lower and Middle Schools. 

“Oh, you've just come back from Europe?" he asks, suggests, accuses, or 
something; and apprehensively you admit to having enjoyed this luxury and 
then you wait for the next comment. “Well, what did you think of it?" or 
“What did you get out of it?" or “How are things there?" Although no one 
seriously expects you to be an expert on anything, there are usually a vari¬ 
ety of implications hovering around the questions asked, centered in some 
way on the assumption that you got something out of the trip, that you 
learned something, and/or that in some way you must have changed. 

I am sure that each of these things is true, but I suspect that the effects 
of the trip abroad—a short or long one—are personal, subtle ones. For our 
parts the trip we took was a superb vacation, a wonderfully long and varied 
“family Sunday," and a tantalizing eye-opener in areas where we had been 
totally ignorant. 

Our trip was different from most in two ways especially. First of all we 
traveled as a family, and included in our “family" at different times were 
five, six, or seven souls, ranging in age from infant to grandmother. But the 
time we had available for the trip was the thing which distinguished it more 
„ than any other. We left Winnetka in June, 1964, and didn't return until 
February, 1965. We spent just over six months in Europe, and the rest of 
the time was devoted to cruising back and forth. This is enough time to see 
and do more things than most people can take the time to dream about. 
Herein lay the magic of our trip. 

The baby's being with us did much to determine the over-all pattern of 
the trip. We were obliged to bring with us a mountain of equipment and 
clothes for her. A stroller was essential, a hang-over-the-shoulder carrier was 
a god-send, and the crib had to be collapsable. Here bottles could be plastic, 
but there were four of them, and since we couldn’t count on getting the 


lieve us of responsibility, or that there were hours on end to be spent doing 
nothing. Family responsibilities at home or abroad take care of that kind of 
time. However, to chance upon something so beautiful as to make you sud¬ 
denly unconscious of everything else, and to be able to decide on the spot 
to spend an hour just drinking in that loveliness, and then to be able to 
come back time after time to thrill to the same magnificence is something to 
be experienced, not described; and it was possible only because of the time 
we had. 

Traveling with children is inhibiting; it's foolish to think otherwise. But 
children offer much more than restrictions. We met several other families 
in the course of our traveling about, and whenever the subject came up, there 
was general agreement that traveling with children meant that the family 
had a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to share something and this sharing 
cloaked our tourist activities in personal, intimate overtones which would 
have' been totally missing otherwise. The children had wonderful oppor¬ 
tunities to grow and we could follow each step of the process. One of our 
finest days took place in Florence when we had been abroad about three 
months. The weather there had been miserable, but none of us was particu¬ 
larly bothered by it. There was so much excitement all around us, and almost 
all the places we wanted to visit were so close by, that we walked for minutes 
only and didn't get especially wet. However, we didn't take the baby out in 
bad weather, and on this day, Dee and I had just put here down for a nap, 
figured out where we would go, and were about to let the older children know 
that we were leaving them in charge of the baby when in they came. Each 
was in his best Maine raingear, one had a map clutched in hand, and they 
told us they were off to explore — would we mind watching the baby. By 
this time they were not at all distressed by being unable to talk with people 
on the street, they felt that together they could go anywhere and find their 
way back, and off they went. Shortly thereafter, one returned to explain 
that they had found a “great" place but that money was required — didn't 
really know how much. When they both returned, theye were ecstatic about 
their “find" and in time they took us to see the Bargello. The increased in¬ 
dependence each child assumed on this trip was considerable, and it would 
take an awful lot of schooling, even at North Shore, to match the social 
studies they digested. 

England presented the first of most things because we landed in'South¬ 
ampton. For instance, the day we landed we were faced with the first lan¬ 
guage barrier. And believe me I felt pretty silly hoping that an interpreter 
would come along. England also claims our first brush with antiquity, and I 

(Continued on page 5) 
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On Chile 

TIM WALLACE 

Tim Wallace ’45 writes of his experience in Chile 

This article relates only to some of my impressions of Chile and its people. 
Anyone who goes to Chile will encounter situations exactly oposite to those 
I mention. All this means to me is simply that one cannot sum up a country 
in a few pages, and any generalizations are misleading. Many of the admin¬ 
istrative problems, the lack of communication among ministries, the red 
tape and general confusion we found is apparently par for working with 
governments of any country. Certainly our own government is no stranger 
to these items. So please bear in mind that my comments are to be taken in 
a constructive rather than in a destructive manner. The problems we found 
in Chile are amazingly similar to many we have at home. The biggest differ¬ 
ence lies in the “fact” that Chile cannot afford to make the same mistakes 
as we make. Her general level of affluence and the internal distribution of 
income makes even the least error relatively glaring and extremely costly. 
In addition, even the best of developing economies usually has concern for 
part of its economic and social structure — and so we went to work with (not 
for) Chileans helping them to analyze a part of their economy. 

My responsibility was to head up a team of University of California agri¬ 
cultural economists and extension staff whose primary job was to analyze 
the agricultural marketing sector of the Chilean economy and to make 
recommendations on the teaching of agricultural technology to Chilean 
farmers. The project was a part of the Chile-Califomia Program, financed 
by U.S. AID. We were the first wave of University personnel offered an 
opportunity to work in Chile on agricultural problems of many kinds. The 
program is currently in effect, and will continue for several more years (at 
least so the budget says now). 

Chile is a beautiful country — quite like California in climate and in the 
kinds of crops grown. The country is about 2700 miles long (about the same 
distance as from Los Angeles to Charleston, S.C.), but averages only 150 
miles in width. The people are among the nicest you will find anywhere, and 
now number about eight million, two thirds of whom are concentrated within 
a 100 mile radius of Santiago, the capitol. 

Chile has a stable government, a constitutional democracy which has not 
suffered a military coup since its formation about 125 years ago. Every citi¬ 
zen of age has to vote — it’s against the law not to — and so while there is 
great debate about politics and issues in Chile, the people are proud that 
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discovered that wheat production could be almost doubled within a year by 
simply changing the kind of seed used, but farmers are not responding. On 
further inquiry, it was found that there was no economic incentive for the 
farmer to increase his production because wheat prices were so low that per¬ 
haps he should think of growing some other crop rather than be concerned 
about doubling his wheat supply. 

The central market for Santiago is not located near the railroad and must 
rely on trucks, ox carts, and peddler’s carts to bring in both the produce and 
carry it away. The vast majority of fresh produce in Chile passes through 
this market, where there is also no refrigeration, little storage room, no grad¬ 
ing, no real price and volume information, and all of the produce must pass 
through the hands of as few as a dozen auctioneers (really the men who 
control realized farm prices in Chile). How does one effectively break an 
institution of market monopoly such as this so that consumers, producers 
and agribusinessmen all profit? This is one of the questions concerning the 
marketing group now working in Chile. Active, effective cooperatives may be 
a partial answer, but here also the management element is critical and too 
often lacking. When good management is present, as in one extremely well 
run chain of food stores in Santiago, the business is successful just as it is 
in this country. 

The farther one got from Santiago the more eager and willing we found 
people were to tackle problems and solve them without thought of political 
consequences. In Santiago, on the other hand, there was more of a tendency 
to slow down and consider all the angles. (Sound a bit like Washington, 
D.C.?) Tension in Chile’s capitol is just like it is in this country’s capitol. 
Who said what, what does it mean, what does he mean, why, etc.? 

We also found that most theories about land reform in Latin America 
have been formulated by non-Latin Americans and that some of these plans 
are most unrealistic in terms of accomplishing specified policies of the gov¬ 
ernment (such as increasing total food production generally). For example, 
land reform can serve several ends — it can help in a political crisis to give 
land away by taking it from large landowners and offering it to those who 
do not have any land; this might help in some social sense where more food 
can be raised for the immediate family consumption unit; but it will usually 
never increase total agricultural production, especially in the initial stages 
of land reform. “Equity” of landownership and production simply are not 
often found going hand in hand in a developing country. Why? Because the 
peasant is not versed in even the rudiments of managerial decision making, 
even though he works hard from dawn to dark, and by simply giving him 
land is no guarantee that he will suddenly blossom into a productive en- 
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of inflation; in 1963 it was about 50 per cent. Most Chileans are Catholic, 
although about 15 per cent of the population are Protestants. 

Chile’s population is growing about 3V2 per cent faster than its food pro¬ 
duction. She is now a net importer of food; whereas, only 15 to 20 years ago 
she was a net exporter of food. Chile has a traditional patron system of 
agriculture. A third of Chile’s labor force works in agriculture, yet they ac¬ 
count for only about 15 per cent of the country’s gross product. The country’s 
rapidly growing middle class does not yet include the bast majority of farm 
people. 

From the patron to the peasant is not an overstatement of the kind of ex¬ 
tremes to be found in Chile. Others include examples from the ox-drawn, 
solid-axled-six-foot-adobe-wheeled-cart-driven-by-a-boy with a transistor radio 
to his ear to an elegantly dressed jetset couple in the most modem of Eur¬ 
opean sport cars; from men working on farms who have never made a deci¬ 
sion about how they should farm to men who every other year travel through 
Europe, America, and anywhere else in the world that offers them a chance 
to look at the newest technology in their particular field of agriculture, from 
subsistence street venders to highly efficient supermarkets. 

Our marketing group worked on developing some way to improve the mar¬ 
keting of fresh fruits and vegetables. To begin with, efforts will be made to 
develop such procedures as uniform grades and standards and market news 
information. They also worked on price policies for various crops. Chileans 
are fond of enacting laws to handle problems and of assuming that the law 
will handle the situation completely. Most times it doesn’t. In fact, some¬ 
times the law can be so definitive that it is ignored completely. A few years 
ago, a European was employed by one of the ministries to write a law gov¬ 
erning the grading and standardization of fresh fruits and vegetables — and 
he wrote one that was so demanding that literally no fruit or vegetables 
could be found in the country that could pass. So, while the law is still on 
the books, it isn’t enforced. 

Our group looked into agricultural price policy and found that prjces on 
agricultural products may be set at as many as five different levels (producer, 
wholesaler, retailer, etc.) and that these prices are set by people who are 
not necessarily acquainted with farming, do not know about the response of 
production to prices, or have any knowledge about the costs of production. 
For example, while we were in Chile there was a campaign to get more milk 
production, but when milk prices and costs of production were compared, 
the costs to produce milk were often higher than the retail prices for milk. 
Chile used to ship wheat to California in the 1849 Gold Rush, and later ex¬ 
ported wheat to many other countries. Today she is an importer of wheat. 
The Rockefeller Foundation in Chile has done extensive work on wheat and 


try, including our own, when agricultural production is lagging it is scarcely 
time to sign the land over into a less productive ownership. It’s true that 
there are many patrons who do not care about using their land intensively; 
but it is just as true that there are patrons who care very much about farm¬ 
ing as well as they can. A mass land reform may wipe out the productive 
large farm and put it into many small unproductive units. Chile cannot 
afford this luxury. Intuitively, and by plan as well, she knows this because 
the land reform program is not proceeding as fast as scheduled, and quite 
a lot of attention is being paid as to which farm is productive and which 
is not. The truly unproductive units owned by absentee landlords living in 
Santiago are usually the first to be divided. However, I was on one sheep 
ranch in the far south of Chile, which was well managed and about as 
producitve as possible, and it was to be divided primarily for local political 
reasons rather than economic ones. One alternative to land reform is a well 
enforced tax on land. The land would need to be minimally productive to 
pay the taxes — and this would tend to force either increased production 
to pay the taxes, or sale of land to those who would make it productive, 
because it would be too expensive to just hold. 

Agricultural production efficiency, as we know it in this country, has little 
relevance in Chile. When a country has a surplus of workers, it’s not nec¬ 
essary to increase unemployment by substituting capital for labor, espe¬ 
cially when the displaced worker cannot as yet be absorbed by the other 
sectors of the economy. There is much hidden unemployment on the farm 
as well as in town. 

Almost every “middle class” house in town has a maid — and that maid 
in turn may have a maid when she gets home. In one case I traced a suc¬ 
cession of three maids. Each maid will look down upon her maid, often 
just because she is a maid and a servant. As in our top social registers, it 
seems to depend not on what you are but what your name is and who your 
parents and grandparents were. This attitude is changing slightly as the 
Chilean middle class grows, but it will take many generations before it 
lessens significantly. 

Agriculture is on the bottom of the status totem pole. The first thing a 
person does is to get off the farm if at all possible, and go to town where he 
exhibits a conscious disdain for those left working on the farm. Digging a 
posthole is done by a laborer, cultivating and pruning likewise, and harvest¬ 
ing always. It is just not dignified for a man of any social posture to get his 
hands (and therefore status) dirty. One problem facing anyone working in 
agriculture or resource development in Chile therefore becomes how to do 
so and still stay “respectable.” The dissemination of agricultural technology 
may well be one of the principal answers to Chile’s economic development 








problems, but as yet, it doesn’t rank very high in terms of social or political 
influence. 

Besides the confusion over commodity prices in Santiago, the monopolies 
that exist throughout their agriculture and the confusion over land reform, 
perhaps the largest obstacle to increased farm productivity in Chile is the 
lack of a bridge (free from political pressures) between the sources of agri¬ 
cultural research and the farmer who might adopt it. There is now no effec¬ 
tive channel of communication anywhere in the country for this function 
except through the professional farm manager, and all too often he is not 
well trained and too expensive for all but the largest farmers. Chilean uni¬ 
versities have been able to train and keep very few of their own men in the 
fields of agriculture. Either they are employed directly on a large fundo 
once they graduate with the equivalent of a bachelor’s degree or they find 
employment in some other industry. 

In reading this over I think I might have painted a pretty dark picture. 
If I have, I didn’t mean to. There are a great many things to be done in 
Chilean agriculture. The problems exist and to work in a country and not 
appreciate their size and number is to be an ostrich. However, they are not 
unbeatable challenges and when the Chileans want to overcome them badly 
enough, they will. 

Chile* is a wonderful country. The landscapes are unbelievable — even 
beating California! The Andes tower over Santiago, and it’s no wonder the 
people want to come to this city about which the economy revolves. Val- 
pariso is a port city called the “little one,” meaning the little Sain Francisco. 
The architecture is French (1910-1915) and their cable cars offer views, too. 
The beaches go on mile after mile of sand and sun. The sea is warm and 
good to swim in. The mountain country of the middle south is sprinkled with 
large sparkling blue lakes. Imagine fishing for huge lake trout while watching 
a volcano puff. Wild ostriches outran our can on the pampa outside Punta 
Arenas, the southernmost city in this hemisphere of comparable size. In the 
north (the desert land) we dug up a mummy from an Indian graveyard 
that had been bulldozed by a road building crew. We watched the nitrate 
and copper mining-processes. Both of these ores are found in the north of 
Chile in the middle of the desert. Company towns of 25,000 to 30,000 people 
perch on the side of the “dig,” and the copper dig is the biggest man-made 
•hole in the world (almost 12 miles around and 400 feet deep). In San Pedro 
Atacama a priest is patiently trying to reassemble the culture of the early 
Indians who lived in the far north by investigating their graves, piecing to¬ 
gether fragments of paintings, weaving and pottery, and collecting their 
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It seems to me that our AID policy tends to be one of reaction rather 
than action. If someone says they need money, they often get it. But I 
doubt that capital is always the limiting factor, particularly to Chile’s eco¬ 
nomic development. I believe it’s more management and the acceptance of 
personal responsibility — responsibility for the development of their coun¬ 
try. For example, I would like to see more investment in Chile by Chileans, 
rather than by Americans. I would like to see more trained Chileans being 
employed at reasonable salaries by Chileans and by the Chilean govern¬ 
ment than by FAO or some other country’s government. I would like to 
see more aid in terms of teaching — “education in kind” if you will. I’d like 
to see more technicians train Chileans in Chile under programs that will 
continue (run by Chileans) after the foreign technicians leave. Harsh as 
it may seem, Chileans are going to be the ones who will ultimately solve 
the problems of Chile. Foreigners like us may help. But the personal com¬ 
mitment must be made by the people of Chile and their leaders. If there 
is not personal identity with and sacrifice for the development of their 
country, it won’t develop as rapidly, as well, nor upon as stable a base as 
if “we do it for ’em.” 

Chile is probably the most studied and reported on country of any in 
South America. These reports are financed largely by us (but it’s surprising 
how many other nations have also financed and participated in studies 
there), but few, if any of the mare freely available for public consumption 
at libraries, or in the offices of other development agencies — public or pri¬ 
vate*. A priest in Chile told us something that was quite insightful. He said 
that even in his church those who accepted only charity and were not al¬ 
lowed to give or build or help themselves, quite quickly began to dislike 
those who gave the charity. Our nation is no exception to this thumb rule, 
even though we may think we are. He went on to say “every day you only 
give them something, you delay the day when the do it for themselves.” 
This does not mean you draw in your horns and forget their problems. On 
the contrary, it means to me that we somehow have to obtain a deep com¬ 
mitment and personal involvement from those with whom we work. If we 
wait until we see if the local power structure is going to be pleased, let’s 
forget it. Local power structures often do not want much change, and if a 
change of some kind is necessary in order to achieve a particular goal, we 
may have to make a choice. I came back asking myself whether or not we 
had the courage of our convictions — to really come to grips with the prob¬ 
lems of developing nations in a close working and training relationship 
with the people of those nations, if they really wanted our help or whether 
we would continue to play ineffectual patty-cake. 









true about most any country if you like it, is the people. They’re friendly, 
courteous, and positively beam when you try to speak their language. An 
indelible experience — one of our group invited two of us to accompany him 
to Mass at a church down in the heart of the slums of Santiago. The priest 
he’d met and whose church it was, told him to take a cab so far and then 
get out and walk because we would attract less unfavorable attention. We 
met the priest and went to the service. The church was full, although few 
men were there. After church, one of the leaders invited us across the street 
to his house for a cup of coffee. Water came from a common tap, around 
which umpteen dogs and little children were doing what comes naturally, 
and we had been warned using unbottled water was perhaps the best way 
to invite dysentery. But we said yes and for the next two hours or so had 
one of the most interesting conversations we had while in the country. The 
man invited in several of his neighbors and we visited in English, Spanish, 
and some Italian — all of us helping everyone else when they couldn’t 
come up with just the right word. Sitting around that little table in a house 
in the slums, talking with those people about what they thought was im- 
porant in politics, about the country, why they had built their little church 
the way they had, seeing their pride, finding out what their jobs were like, 
their families, what “personal projects they had,” sensing some of their 
blind sides (and undoubtedly showing some of ours as well) provided me 
with many insights I’d not been able to sense when working with officials 
of the Ministry. It added an extremely valuable perspective. In many ways 
it was like sitting around a hot stove in the community grocery store or 
auto repair shop in the U.S. hearing what made that local community tick. 

I’ve- often been asked what I think about our policies and development 
agencies working in Chile, and it is not an easy question to answer. For 
example I came back thinking that some of the problems we are working 
on in this country are pretty paltry compared with some of the basic sur¬ 
vival questions facing the developing nations. Yet I also came back feeling 
I would like to kick some of our country’s representatives in the pants. 
While our policy of aid to Chile is now changing slightly, I believe our old 
policy may well have helped lay foundations for misunderstanding, for. 
holding back solid Chilean economic and social productivity, and for creat¬ 
ing dependence on us for more aid rather than helping them to gain inde¬ 
pendence from our help. This is a harsh statement, but I was mightily 
impressed with the lack of effectiveness our aid policies in Chile have had 
to date. Perhaps not only the policies need to be changed but the attitudes 
of the personnel who “dispense” our help as well. It takes an exceptional 
person not to be condescending when they are in a foreign country in a 
position of helping a developing nation. 


NEW ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL DAY 

The traditional 40-minute class period has been discarded as the basic 
unit of a school day in the high school at The North Shore Country Day 
School in Winnetka in order to give the instructors opportunities to teach 
in a variety of ways that will best serve the learning process. 

The new approach, the “module” system, was inaugurated Monday (Jan. 
31) at the start of the new semester after a year of exploration and de¬ 
liberation by the School faculty. 

According to Nathaniel S. French, headmaster of Country Day, “We 
are moving out of the lockstep of the 40-minute period because we have 
found that some things in teaching need more time and some, less time.” 

“This is not a new idea,” Mr. French pointed out, “but rather an exten¬ 
sion of the programming that recognized, for example, that a laboratory 
science needs more time than a typical 40-minute class session.” 

Under Country Day’s new system, the basic unit is 20 minutes. One, two, 
three, or four of these units may be combined, depending on the subject 
or the teacher’s demands, to make up a class period. 

For example, a student enrolled in U.S. History will have a 60-minute 
discussion period with a group of no more than 20 students on Mondays 
and Wednesdays, a 40-minute lecture with a group that might number 50 
on Tuesdays, no class on Thursdays, and a 40-minute quiz every other 
Friday. 

The hour-long discussion periods will give the instructors a chance to 
let the student explore an idea in depth, or in the case of a one-unit or 
20-minute period, will permit a quick review of some factual material. 

The 20-minute review period is also being used in the case of freshman 
Latin and freshman German so that the younger student can better retain 
subject matter in a difficult discipline. 

Generally speaking, the “module” system at Country Day has been ar¬ 
ranged so that the upper classmen have more free time during the day 
than they had before. It is expected that some of this will be spent pur¬ 
suing their interests in art, music and drama, which are part of the regu¬ 
lar curriculum at Country Day. Also, the faculty, by working with them, 
evaluating the way too organize their time, will be able to judge the degree 
of control and the degree of freedom each student should be allowed. 

A student at Country Day is expected, by the time he is a senior, to 
devote 50 to 52 hours a week in some school activity — classes, athletics, 
homework, etc. 
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THE ROLE OF ENFORCEMENT 
IN THE FEDERAL WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL PROGRAM 


PETER KUH 

Peter Kuh , ’39 is currently a lawyer for the Division of Water Supply 
and Polution Control , Dept, of Health , Education , and Welfare. Here he 
explains the history of the program he helps to administer. 

Water pollution has, no doubt, been complained of by nature-lovers and 
fish-lovers since the first-great cities, such as Rome and Athens, discharged 
their wastes into their rivers and seas. In this country, such rivers as the 
Merrimack, which were early centers of population and industry, were pol¬ 
luted early in the 19th century (Henry David Thoreau, writing before the 
Civil War, was already grieving over the loss of the once flourishing salmon 
runs). Water pollution first became a topic of important public concern 
when it was discovered that dirty water could be an immediate and severe 
health hazard. 

This health threat could not be ignored by a young country dedicated to 
promoting the public welfare, and many State health depart tr.°nts began to 
assume the responsibility of controlling water pollution. They often closed 
beaches to swimming, condemned waters for use as drinking water supply, 
and required waste dischargers to treat their wastes, when methods of doing 
so became available. 

By the mid-20th century, this country had made remarkable progress in 
the control of water borne diseases. In its other aspects, however, water 
pollution was still increasing. It was found that water pollution creates many 
damages other than health hazards: it can kill fish, prevent their propaga¬ 
tion, or taint them and make them inedible; it can make rivers and lakes 
useless for drinking water supply and, in extreme cases, industrial water 
supply; it can interfere with swimming, water skiing, boating, and other 
water-contact sports; it can fill in rivers with sludge deposits that interfere 
with navigation. In attempts to cope with these many water problems, many 
States lodged concurrent responsibilities for pollution control in departments 
dealing with agriculture, fish and game, mines and minerals, and public lands. 

Today, the Federal Government, in addition to the States, plays a large 
role in water pollution abatement. Through Federal, State and local co¬ 
operation and coordination, the Federal water pollution control program 
approaches the complex national problem of water pollution in three ways: 
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quality for all legitimate uses — public and industrial water supplies, propa¬ 
gation of fish, aquatic life and wildlife, and agricultural and recreational 
purposes. 

As of September 1, 1965, Federal authority to enforce the abatement of 
pollution of interstate or navigable waters has been exercised in 35 individ¬ 
ual situations. (During the month of September, there will be two more 
enforcement actions.) Fifteen of these enforcement actions have taken place 
in the last two years. 

•The enforcement jurisdiction encompasses interference by pollution with 
any of the legitimate water uses. Its application is mandatory at the request 
of a Governor, a State water pollution control agency, or a municipality, 
when the pollution crosses State lines damaging the health or welfare of 
persons in the receiving State. In addition, enforcement action must be taken 
by the Federal Government without State request, when on the basis of 
reports, surveys, or studies, interstate pollution is found to be occurring. 

The Federal authority is asserted in three distinct stages: (1) the confer¬ 
ence, (2) the public hearing, and, (3) court action. Each successive step is 
taken only if the one preceding is unsuccessful in securing compliance with 
recommended abatement measures. Throughout the procedures, State action 
to remedy the pollution is encouraged. 

The conference brings together the Federal Government and the State 
and interstate agencies concerned. It inquires into the occurrence of the pol¬ 
lution subject to abatement, the adequacy of measures taken to abate it, and 
the delays, if any, that are being encountered. The conferees may agree 
upon a schedule of required remedial measures, or in the absence of ade¬ 
quate scientific and technical data, may agree that further study is necessary 
before a schedule is established. The States are encouraged to obtain com¬ 
pliance under their own laws when a remedial schedule has been established 
either by agreement or based on the recommendation of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. They are allowed at least six months to 
take the necessary actions. 

In the event that a failure to take remedial action necessitates recourse 
to the public hearing stage, the alleged polluters, whether a municipality, 
or an industry, or other entity, or individual, are made direct participants 
before a Hearing Board appointed by the Secretary. Findings are made 
by the Hearing Board on the evidence presented, and it recommends to 
the Secretary the measures which mugt be taken to secure abatement. The 
Secretary sends these findings and recommendations to the polluters and 
to the State aegncies, together with a notice specifying a reasonable time, 
which may not be less than six months, to secure the abatement of the 



Until the enactment of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 1956, 
water pollution control legislation did not allow for a comprehensive ap¬ 
proach to the complex problems caused and created by water pollution. A 
brief review of the previous Federal water pollution control legislation shows 
why no strong Federal action was taken to abate pollution until 1957. 

The first specific Federal water pollution control legislation was a provi¬ 
sion included in the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1899, which prohibited the 
dischareg of deposit of any refuse matter into any navigable waters, except 
that which flowed in a liquid state from streets and sewers. The primary 
purpose of this provision was to prevent impediments to navigation. Health 
implications of water polution received attention in the Public Health Serv¬ 
ice Act of 1912, which authorized investigations of water pollution related 
to disease. The Oil Pollution Act of 1924 was enacted to control oil dis¬ 
charges in coastal waters damaging to aquatic life, harbors, and docks, and 
recreational facilities. 

On three separate occasions in 1936, 1938, and 1940, comprehensive water 
pollution control legislation narrowly missed final enactment or approval. 
Renewal of efforts after World War II resulted in the enactment by the 80th 
Congress of the Water Pollution Control Act of 1948 (P.L. 845, 80th Con¬ 
gress) . This law was admittedly experimental and initially limited in dura¬ 
tion to a period of five years, after which it was to be reviewed and revised 
on the basis of experience. This five-year period was extended for an addi¬ 
tional three years to June 30, 1956, by P.L. 579, 82nd Congress. 

Comprehensive water pollution control legislation of a permanent nature 
was enacted by the 84th Congress with the passage and approval on July 9, 
1956,- of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, P.L. 660, 84th Congress. 
The 1956 Act which extended and strengthened the 1948 law was adminis¬ 
tered by the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, under the super¬ 
vision and direction of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Proposals to amend the Federal Water Pollution Control Act to provide 
for-a still more effective program of water pollution control were introduced 
early in the first session of the 87th Congress. The Congress enacted, and 
President Kennedy signed into law on July 20, 1961, the Federal Water Pol¬ 
lution Control Act Amendements of 1961, P.L. 87-88. Further amendments 
are now pending in conference, having passed both the House and Senate. 

As it now stands, the Act makes the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare responsible for its administration. Broad water quality control re¬ 
sponsibilities, which extend to all ligitimate water uses, are included in the 
Act. It goes beyond the original public health concern and defines the 
purpose of water pollution control to protect, maintain, and conserve water 


ji mm: is no compliance with LJie nearing recommendations alter six 
months, the Secretary may request the Attorney General to bring suit on 
behalf of the United States to secure abatement of the pollution. The writ¬ 
ten consent of the Governor is necessary to proceed with court action in an 
intrastate pollution matter. 

Of the thirty-five actions held as of September 1, 1965, twenty-one have 
been brought on Federal initiative to abate interstate pollution situations. 
The remaining fourteen have been called at the request of a Governor or a 
State water pollution control agency and include six intrastate pollution re¬ 
quests from State Governors. 

Today, the Enforcement Program appears to be working. Only four en¬ 
forcement actions have advnaced to the hearing stage. Court action was sub¬ 
sequently initiated in only one case, at which point the major offender, a 
municipality, agreed to take remedial action. This record is considered one 
of the indicators of the success of the enforcement program, for the program 
attempts to achieve pollution abatement whenever possible on a cooperative 
basis, through discussions around a conference table rather than argument 
in a courtroom. Forty States and the District of Columbia have been parties 
to these enforcement actions. 

An enforcement action of interest in the Chicago Metropolitan Area was 
recently initiated. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, having 
reason to believe that pollution of the interstate waters of the Grand Calu¬ 
met River, Little Calumet River, Calumet River, Wolf Lake, Lake Michigan 
and their tributaries, caused by discharges of untreated and inadequately 
treated sewage and industrial wastes in Indiana and Illinois, was endanger¬ 
ing the health and welfare of persons in both States, called an enforcement 
conference. It was held March 2-9, 1965, in Chicago. Fifteen recommenda¬ 
tions were made as a result of this conference. 

The Indiana Stream Pollution Control Board, the Illinois Sanitary Water 
Board and the Metropolitan Sanitary District of Greater Chicago will in¬ 
stitute immediate action in their respective jurisdictions to see that all sew¬ 
age receive at least secondary treatment. They will also institute immediate 
action to insure that industries will institute housekeeping practices which 
will minimize the discharge of wastes from industrial sources and to insure 
optimum operation of sewerage systems and sewage treatment facilities. 

These are only a few of the recommended actions which should help to 
abate pollution and to save Lake Michigan as a source for Chicago’s recrea¬ 
tion and water supply. The conference may be reconvened any time at the 
call of the chairman to see if the proper remedial action is being carried out. 

In conclusion, it can be seen that the water pollution problem of the 
United States is a tremendous one. The enforcement program is a continu- 



EUROPE 1964 --Continued 

don’t know precisely when we were most struck with it. Stonehenge made 
me want to whisper and I had considerable difficulty adjusting to the situa¬ 
tion in Winchester when I found myself standing beside the remains of King 
John’s half-brother, a signer of Magna Carta. I suppose the awe was inspired 
by the sheer weight of centuries and by the personal element suddenly being 
added to what had been only text material. 

There was the day in Italy when I was looking desperately for a laundry, 
preferably a laundromat. The diaper situation had reached the critical stage. 
In answer to prayers, right in the middle of the old section of town I stum¬ 
bled across a coin laundry, but the machines were operated by the proprietor 
only. Problem: I must explain that virtually all of my laundry was decidedly 
wet already, and that to weigh the load in order to determine the proper 
machine and cost would put me on the short end of a long bill. Unfortunately 
he spoke no English, and my Italian was just a little worse than that. For¬ 
tunately he was struck with an idea and motioned to a friend, who ap¬ 
proached speaking French. My classmates would never believe me, certainly 
Madame Parker wouldn’t, and I am still surprised by my tremendous feeling 
of relief at finding someone with whom I could communicate, even in “WP-” 
French. 

The French drivers are wild. In Paris we lived just a couple of blocks 
north of the Arc de Trimphe. Learning to naviagate in that traffic circle was 
something. Everyone honks and expects the other fellow to give ground. But 
the French are at least sane; the same cannot be said about the Italians. 
They don’t even look. A cardinal rule of the road is that at an intersection 
the car on the right has the right-ow-way. I can’t remember how many times 
I watched a car approach from my right without the driver’s being aware 
of my presence. He knew he had the right-of-way over any car on his left; 
so he averted eyes and looked only to the right! Small wonder that we saw 
so many accidents in Italy. But I never could accustom myself to meeting 
the man doubled up with laughter as he strolled up to get a closer look 
at one. 

Spain presented the wildest contrasts. I had very little interest in stopping 
in Madrid; I wanted to get to the South and warm up. But the city charmed 
us. The boulevards are many and wide and handsome. Points of interest are 
easily accessible and the Prado is the most magnificent of all the museums 
we visited, if only because the displays are arranged in such a way that 
there is no crowding, the light is more than ample, and there is never glare 
from the canvas. But we couldn’t find people who wanted to do much talk- 
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The Lamplighters 
and Opera West 
Foundation 

SPENCER BEMAN 


Spencer Beman ’34 writes of his continuing interest in Gilbert & Sullivan 

The original Lamplighters Company was founded in July, 1951, and con¬ 
sisted almost entirely of amateurs who enjoyed singing Gilbert & Sullivan, 
and who were willing to go through the agonies to production. Successful 
in a small way the Company struggled through seven years of increasing 
public acceptance, and in 1958 incorporated as the San Francisco Gilbert & 
Sullivan Repertory Company, doing business as the Lamplighters. They 
also rented their first ‘‘theatre” than- a converted shoe store. The high 
quality of production won further praise from critics, so in June of 1961 
they took a tremendous plunge by acquiring an old vaudeville-movie theatre. 
The productions immediately became more elaborate and the professionally 
equipped theatre made approaches to professional standards possible. 

It was then that I joined the Company, and found that my theatre ex¬ 
perience which started back at North Shore in 1929, stood me in good stead, 
and by October I had become Theatre Manager, and Technical Director, 
positions which I hold now. At that time we were primarily interested in 
Gilbert & Sullivan and performed all the operettas in sequence except 
Sorcerer. The size of the theatre and its operating costs rquired us to keep 
producing, and we found that our G&S houses were falling off. There was a 
natural next step, i.e. to produce opera. About the time we made this dis¬ 
covery or perhaps decision would be a better word, we were put in touch 
with n erroup called Opera West Foundation which had produced four one 
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talked and were interesting, but the only other man, I found who would talk 
was a fisherman on the southern coast, and again the language barrier was 
difficult. People did not seem to feel free to talk politics. Perhaps this was 
related to the fact that police abounded in the cities and soldiers in the 
countryside. Incidently, one developed considerable respect for the police, 
and rather quickly if you were the driver. Never have I seen traffic moved 
about as expeditiously as I did in Madrid. These reactions to the cautious 
Spanish were heightened, no doubt, by the surprise we had experienced in 
Italy earlier, when we found people openly, unashamdly, and feelingly criti¬ 
cizing the Pope. 

The Spanish are not renowned for their enterprise or mechanization. 
Twenty men will queue up to unload a truckload of gravel, each with a small 
basket. The same men and baskets will pass in review before a cement mixer, 
slowly but surely filling its innards with the necessary rocks, sand, and ce¬ 
ment. The juxtaposition of primitive labor and complicated machine was 
striking as was the evident persistence of the people. They are working their 
hearts out to reclaim their land, and the missing links in a modem, mech¬ 
anized work program only slow them down, don’t stop them. Whereas south¬ 
ern Italy often seemed to us to have been discarded, so little was happening 
to the land, in Spain time after time we were amazed to see that somone 
had planted olive trees in the mountainous desert, and in order not to miss 
anything the plantings went right up and over the mountains in terrain no 
truck could navigate. 

You ask, did we enjoy ourselves. Indeed we did, much more than I have 
the power to describe. We hope to go back, and again for a long trip. 


THE ROLE OF ENFORCEMENT --Continued 

ous thread in the sometimes complicated weave of the various activities in 
the pollution control program. Enforcement policies must project the goals 
of the entire program. They must act as a constant reminder that technical 
knowledge, in a field such as water quality, is neutral and only gains full 
value when it is put to work preserving and restoring America’s beautiful 


resources. 
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than produce them; i.e. they were looking for a producing company to 
sponsor. We amalgamated April 29th, 1965 continuing as the producing com¬ 
pany for the Lamplighters, and changing our legal incorporated name to 
Opera West Foundation. We are now a non-profit, tax exempt corporation 
which permits us to obtain foundation funds; as this grows we intend to 
carry out the original purpose of Opera West Foundation which is to pay 
the singers in the same way that stage hands and musicians must now be 
paid, and at the same time to provide productions in which they can be 
seen and heard. A Company such as this is quite unique; most opera com¬ 
panies put on a few operas, perhaps three or four, but we perform 90 times 
a year, and in that time put on six different productions. 

In addition to this we perform outside our own theatre, producing operas 
for schools, colleges, federations, foundations, and for fund raising; this goes 
on all over the Bay Area. The addition of opera to our repertory does not 
mean the exclusion of G&S; our famous production of ‘'Patience” opens at 
the Harding September 18th, and “Pirates” opens February 26th. 

The two original founders, Ann Pool and Orva Hoskinson, continue to 
direct, and I run the theatre office and the business side of the theatre as 
a kind of managing producer, and on occasions janitor and stage hand. 

It is the kind of work I always wanted, and it is fortunate for me that I 
found it. 


Physical Fitness 

“MAC” McCARTY 

I believe that schools should teach students a series of calisthenics which 
can be used in later life. If this teaching is a part of the conditioning for 
the athletic program then the students are more enthusiastic about them. 

Team sports over individual sports below the high school level, possibly 
below the 11th grade level. Most of our young people have received an 
over-emphasis of “how to be an individual.” They need the experience of 
team effort. They will learn that society demands that they contribute their 
share for the benefit of others. 

You must have either required sports or required P.E. Required sports, 
done properly, benefit everyone, no matter what one’s ability is. P.E. pro¬ 
grams usually do, at best, only an adequate job of meeting P.E. goals, 
whereas an interschool athletic program promotes excellence. Excellence 
in What? — Agility, strength, endurance, physical courage, emotional con¬ 
trol, knowledge of games, and skill in playing games. If the people can 
afford it, interschool competitive games for everyone should be the ideal. 
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What You Said About Physical Fitness 

It has taken a while for your editors to get your comments on “physical fitness” 
programs collated and into some sort of editorial form — our apologies to all! 

Our high NSCDS Alumni standards for variety of viewpoints and strength of con¬ 
viction was certainly met in your replies. The majority of you felt most strongly on 
two points however; that there was not enough being done in most schools and, most 
especially, that there was not enough offered for those who are not inclined to or 
skilled at team sports. Som^ of you made a clear distinction between calisthenics 
and “fitness” programs per se and regular athletic programs, saying that the end 
purpose of better health, muscular coordination, and all-around physical skills were 
best achieved by the former. Others differed, claiming that such a program promoted 
a preoccupation with “fitness” and lacked opportunities for training students in good 
sportsmanship and team cooperation which are important values of an athletic 
program. 

The possibility of combining conventional sports and calisthenics would seem 
ideal to some, hut several of you pointed out that there are only so many hours in 
the day and that the academic program was most vital and should not be cut into. 
Also mentioned were the difficulties of added expense and finding good teachers able 
to imbue students with enthusiasm for regular physical activity. 

Many of you would like to see a greater variety of sports, especially individual 
sports, offered since team sports do not appeal to all and individual sports are those 
most likely to carry over into later life. But others again mention the practical 
difficulties as well as training in attitudes and values to be obtained from team 
sports. Some of your object to compulsory athletics while other say “the tougher 
the better” as to requirements — and one of you was grateful for being made to play 
football at NSCDS saying he would never have done so on his own inclination but 
felt the experience developed his self-confidence greatly. 

Many of you feel too many schools over-emphasize winning and concentrate on 
the good athletes to the exclusion of the rest of the students. You feel the emphasis 
should he on participation by all and on the enjoyment of a sport rather than on 
competition. And — A Kudo for Mac! — many of you cited the program at NSCDS 
as the standard against which you measured and found the programs in other 
schools lacking. 

Overall, your comments reflect concern for the physical training students are now 
receiving and a feeling that it should be improved. 

Many thanks for all your comments — They made enjoyable reading. 


Alumni Children Now Attending School 


UPPER 


Catherine Ask^w 

9 

Jerome Gordon 

12 

Jacqueline Miller 

9 

Susan Askow 

10 

Sam Greeley 

10 

Judith Nevins 

10 

Bruce Barber 

10 

Sara Greeley 

12 

Andy Philipsborn 

9 

Gall Barber 

12 

John Hobart 

9 

Judy Price 

10 

Chas. Bartholomay 

12 

Nat Howard 

11 

Anne Pugh 

12 

Lucy Bartholomay 

9 

John Howe 

10 

Sarah Pugh 

9 

John Creigh 

10 

David Ingersoll 

11 

Margaret Rogers 

10 

Bruce Blair 

9 

Chris Johnson 

12 

Anne Searle 

9 

Winifred Boal 

9 

Peter Kuh 

9 

Campbell Stanton 

12 

Harle Dammann 

10 

Richard LeBolt 

9 

Russell Stern 

10 

James Darrow 

11 

John Leimert 

9 

Howard Strong 

11 

Frances dePeyster 

11 

John Loomis 

9 

Josephine Strong 

9 

Deborah dePeyster 

9 

Wickliffe Loomis 

11 

Robt. Wilcox 

12 

Jane Drake 

12 

Mackill Lynde 

10 

Henry Wood 

10 

Sue Elliott 

12 

Mary Millard 

9 

Barbara Wells 

12 

Camilla Ewen 

11 

Hyde Millard 

11 

Charles Schweppe 

11 

Bill Fowle 

12 



Leigh Schweppe 

12 



MIDDLE 




Phyllis Becker 

8 

Craig Johnson 

8 

Ann Eliza Millard 

7 

Harriet Blair 

6 

Nick Johnson 

6 

Gwen Miller 

8 

Thomas Boal 

7 

Granger Kenly 

8 

Betsy Perkins 

8 

Joan Carroll 

6 

Anne Leimert 

7 

Randall Philipsborn 

8 

Richard Corrington 

6 

Mary Leimert 

6 

Gideon Searle 

7 

Jeff Eldredge 

6 

Jim Leslie 

8 

William Stern 

7 

Edwin Gordon 

8 

Laura Lltten 

8 

Mila Watkins 

8 

Virginia Hobart 

6 

Caroline Maynard 

6 

Isabel Young 

8 

Ann Howard 

7 



David Schweppe 

8 



LOWER 




Philip Boal 

3 

Joanne Golden 

4 

Jerry Perkins 

5 

Susan Bransfield 

1 

Martha Hales 

SK 

Susan Perkins 

2 

William Corrington 

3 

Anne Hines 

1 

Jim Pugh 

5 

Kathryn Eldredge 

4 

William Hines 

5 

Caroline Schnering 

1 

Clark Elliott 

3 

Sam Howe 

5 

Michael Searle 

3 

Gil Fitzgerald 

2 

Wendy Jensen 

SK 

Eleanor Smith 

SK 

Mark Fitzgerald 

JK 

Kari Lundlng 

SK 

Karen Stern 

4 

Sheila Fitzgerald 

SK 

Tracy Maynard 

3 

Darrell Stern 

1 

Arthur Frank 

4 

Jim Montague 

5 

Ben Watkins 

5 


VARSITY BASEBALL TO DATE — MAY 18 

NSCDS Opponent NSCDS Opponent 


North Park 

0 

3 

Chicago Latin 

5 

9 

Walther Lutheran 

3 

2 

Univ. High 

0 

8 

Lake Forest Academy 

6 

8 

Francis Parker 

3 

0 

Univ. High 

19 

2 

Glenwood 

10 

0 

Francis Parker 

10 

0 

Illiana 

15 

7 

Glenwood 

11 

3 

To Date: 7 wins 

4 losses 



CLASS NOTES 


(The latest mailer solicited Alumni com¬ 
ments on Vict-Nam — Ed.) 

1921 

CHRISTINE BAUMANN COLLINS — Moved to 
high-rise apartment in No-Mans-Land. Son 
Edward (NSCDS from 3rd thru 8th grader) en¬ 
gaged to Charlotte McCormick, whose grand¬ 
mother Mrs. Chauncey McCormick went to 
NSCDS’s predecessor Girton School. I’m still 
in real estate at Baumann-Cook. 

“Bomb harbor Haiphong; do not let supplies 


Stop Communism there now. If we don’t, 
we’ll have fewer allies the next time we have 
to face it, and the next and the next. 

NANCY WILDER COLLINSON — Activities in 
community relations, civil rights, peace edu¬ 
cation keep us busy. 

Believe it to be an illegal, inhuman war, 
with U.S. playing one of its most unsavory 
parts in the history of this country. It is our 
hope that diplomacy will replace military 
effort very soon. 


in a large part of the world (we expect to be 
in the Middle East and Africa before this goes 
to print), forces me to support Senator Ful- 
bright’s contention that we must strive to 
negotiate a way out. I do not subscribe to the 
so-called domino theory, nor am I afraid of 
so-called' International Communism (in most 
of the places I have been, including Russia, 
communism is a dying duck), but I am very 
much frightened by the influence of the mili¬ 
tary complex on the formation of U.S. foreign 


CHARLES ROLFE STEVENS—Have joined the 
staff of the Department of Geography at the 
University of Denver. This is a fascinating 
and challenging field these days — we have 
nearly thirty on the staff, including re¬ 
searchers. 

I believe in firmness, but also believe that 
we must recognize that China is a part of 
our world. Our avoidance of this fact en¬ 
genders an unrealistic policy in the Far East. 








guerilla warfare. Win and have it over with.” 
MRS. GEORGE DAVOL (MARY HALL)—Eliza¬ 
beth Hall, who left NSCDS in 1920 is not 
dead, as the bulletin noted. She is very much 
alive and lives in New York City! 

Question: If it is vital to the free nations 
of the world to hold back Communism in 
Viet-Nam, why are the above nations not 
fighting with the USA? 

1924 

WINSTON ELTING —”1 support the present 
U.S. policy — of course.” 

1925 

MRS. FREDERIC J. BLOEMPOT (MARJORIE 
JANNEY—Glorious 6 month meander by car 
through Europe last year. Fred Janney now 
an admiral (now in Japan). We have just dis¬ 
covered Montserrat — B. W. I. Hope to build 
there. 

Deplore our need to be there—but we are, 
and must see it through! 

RAY HARDENBERGH— General News: Main¬ 
stream Republican. The views of Richard 
Nixon, Percy, etc. 

Viet-Nam: A Big hand for L.B.J. on this one. 
100% behind Johnson. We should have de¬ 
bated this out two years ago. 

DR. ELIZABETH BOYDEN HOMES —I am a 
psychotherapist, and working with people in 
seminar groups on psychology and religion, 
plus my individual practice and find life full 
and interesting. Greetings to NSCDS. 

My deep conviction is that we have no right, 
legally or morally, to be in Viet-Nam — and 
although I am an ardent Democrat, I feel very 
disappointed in the Johnson administration. 

I hope for some real effort at negotiations 
soon. 

1926 

F. F. HOSKIN — Viet-Nam: A mess due to a 
misguided Asian Policy inherited from Roose¬ 
velt’s mistakes. 

EVERETT L. MILLARD — Three children at 
North Share and thriving on it. 

The inability of the United States to govern 
the world, and the inability of even the United 
Nations to handle the Viet-Nam conflict, illus¬ 
trates the folly of neglecting to build adequate 
institutions of world government. 

1927 

MRS. SCAMMON BARRY—Had trip to England 
and Greece fall ’65, much enjoyed subse¬ 
quently by means of my husband’s famous 
pictures. Greek Heritage Symposium in Athens 
is recommended. Son Fentress works in In¬ 
vestments at Illinois Company. Daughter Anne 
is Jr. at Colo. Univ.—Sociology. 

War in Asia is the start of the eventual 
challenge of the nation states' right to make 
war. As Howard K. Smith said in Dec. “we 
are heading for a crisis of confidence in our 
administration.” This war is a Racket and 
you can quote me! 

MRS. GAIL BELDEN (LOUISE CONWAY)—Am 
Assistant Curator at Winterthur Museum. 
About to become grandparents. 


MRS. L. E. HOUCK (VIRGINIA HONNOLD)—My 
husband is retired, and we lead a quiet life 
between trips. Son, Fred, lives in Marblehead, 
Mass. — works for the State Street Bank of 
Boston, two grandchildren. Daughter, Aimee, 
is freshman at Universary of Wisconsin. 

I believe in the principal of stopping Com¬ 
munist aggression anywhere in the world. If 
I had a son the right age to go to the war, I 
might not feel so strongly about it! 

1929 

WILFRID BARTON — Teaching Southeastern 
La. College (Tulane). Hope to have my Ph.D. 
in English by next August. See what Mr. Dave 
Corkran started back in 1928? Have a son in 
college now and my youngest daughter in 
second grade. 

The U.S. can not be the world's policeman, 
but a strong U.N. able to inflict immediate 
punitive action upon any would-be aggressor 
can and ought to be so. In fact, this remedy 
is the only ultimate solution to peace in 
Viet-Nam and to international peace every¬ 
where. 

VIRGINIA LAMSON LOCKE —Viet-Nam —Why 
not discharge the bookkeeper, MacNamara 
and let the generals and admirals run the 
war? 

BETTY MILLARD — I have been a magazine 
and book editor for some years and am now 
doing photography. 

I agree strongly with Morse and Humphrey. 
It is a shameful war. We are annihilating an 
entire population and laying waste the coun¬ 
try. We should never have got in, and should 
now get out. 

1930 

D. RUSSELL PALMER—Still owner-manager of 
Palmer’s Green Pond Boat Yard and enjoying 
life on the cape. Have 2 grandsons and one 
granddaughter, children of Penny Palmer 
Chapin. Daughter Dudley lives in Boston with 
job with Adv. firm; son Dennis recent volun¬ 
teer in 3rd Brigade, 101st Airborne Division, 
in Basic Training at Fort Campbell, Kentucky. 
ELINOR COFFIN WHITESIDE—Our son, George 
D. Whiteside, was married to Mary Elizabeth 
Stier on December 31st, 1965. They are living 
in Boston and we plan to go there in April, 
after 6 days in Montreal from March 21st. 
Montreal is 3V2 hours by car and Boston 4V2 
hours. 

If the world is to be saved, we will have to 
learn to learn to negotiate through the U.N., 
or some other means, rather than continuing 
this war. 

1931 

TOM DAMMANN—Our legal residence is 1624 
Torrey Pines Road, LaJolla, Calif., but we are 
currently living with my mother at the old 
homestead at 853 Prospect, Winnetka. Our 
youngest child, Harle Adair, is enjoying her¬ 
self working hard in the Class of '68, while 
our son Tom, Jr., daughter, Tyrrell Cheney 
and grandduaghter, Mamie, bask in the sun 
of LaJolla. 

As for Viet-Nam, my experience as a foreign 
and war correspondent (including Viet-Nam) 


1931—DAVID — 1934—JULIE W. 

MR. and MRS. DAVID R. GALLAGHER — Our 
first grandchild born April 2, 1966 to son 
Christopher and his beautiful wife Kathleen— 
David Sean Gallagher, named after David, who 
was born on April 2nd also, as was his father. 

Agree wholeheartedly with former Ambassa¬ 
dor George F. Kennan’s views as expressed 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
February 20, 1966. 

MALCOM J. ODELL—Viet Nam: Don’t believe 
we should be there, but since we are, we 
should find some way to a negotiated settle¬ 
ment and must continue to seek all possible 
routes. 

1932 

GORDON ADAMSON — Daughter now going 
through college acceptance horrors — son a 
year away. 

Our war there seems out of scale—means 
disproportionate to ends, and not (it would 
seem) overly effective. 

HENRI OUSEANN—Strong for very determined 
stand against Communist aggression in Viet- 
Nam—using Naval blockade and heavy bomb¬ 
ing of Viet Cong supply lines; plus commit¬ 
ment of U.S. troops is needed. 

REAR ADMIRAL F. E. JANNEY, USN — I am 
now in command of the logistic support ships 
of the U. S. Seventh Fleet which operate 
directly in support of our forces in Viet Nam. 

No further comment should be necessary! 
WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN 111—Currently studying 
thin film electronics. Wife, Isabel, back at 
her old job as a case worker for City of 
Alexandria. Son, Bill, in leave from U of Mich¬ 
igan on exchange fellowship at University of 
Leningrad 

In general, am in favor of present govern¬ 
ment action. Do not feel that China will be¬ 
come an active participant but believe that 
some formula should be found to bring China 
into the U.N. 

1933 

FRANCIS W. PARKER III —Engineer for B. F. 
Goodrich Co. (new construction). Elder of 
Presbyterian Church (Christian Education). 
Director of National Rifle Association. One 
teenage son. 

Very disturbed. Our government seems in¬ 
capable of planning ahead and of communi¬ 
cating with the people — while its “liberal” 
critics seem to have no appreciation of the 
danger to our freedom. 

CAPT. J. DUNHAM REILLY, USN—Three years 
at Berkeley doesn’t rub off readily. While 
student reactions seem hardly consequential, 
there’s something of a message nevertheless. 

Muzzled from comment on policy, since a 
career sailor, but am administratively in¬ 
volved in VN war daily. I accept national 
interest as realistic; recognize competition as 
both productive and vulgar; and wonder if 
the ideology which caused the German can¬ 
nons to be removed from our village green is 
in any way yet appropriate? P.S. Winnetka’s 
admiral, Fred Janney is a lot closer to the 
Gulf of Tonkin. 
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ROGER K. BALLARD, JR.—Taffy, Virginia, Gor- 
dan and Victoria keep me from being old, fat 
or rich. Doubleday and Co. has just agreed to 
publish Taffy’s new book, ”1 married a nut.” 
MGM has movie rights. I’ll star, of course. 

As laws didn't stop drinking, I’m afraid, 
arms don’t stop socio-economic ideas. If an 
idea is garbage, let it generate its own bac¬ 
teria which will soon destroy it. But—if we 
must fight with arms, let’s win with arms! 
SPENCER BEMAN — Am now Executive Vice 
President of the Lamplighters — Opera West 
Foundation—the Gilbert and Sullivan Reper¬ 
tory company of the west coast. 

Having been there, I speak only from recol¬ 
lection of the fiasco of French colonialism— 
and my belief we inherited that mess. We 
should get out unless every Western nation 
will actively, financially and physically sup¬ 
port us. 

JOHN MACY—Reappointed by President John¬ 
son to second term as chairman U. S. Civil 
Service Commission. Proposed Voting Rights 
bill would add federal registrar function to 
the Commission. 

BETTY BOOTH ROSENWALD — Starting Law 
practice (and I do mean “practice”) after 16 
years of being a woman only under my hus¬ 
band’s Harold Rosenwald’s tutelage in Boston, 
Mass. Mardie, my daughter is 16, Malcolm 
13, and Stuart approaching 10. 

Viet-Nam: Watch, wait and weigh. 

1935-36 

MR. AND MRS. G. H. SCRIBNER, JR. —Viet- 
Nam is a necessary evil which should be 
vigorously prosecuted and supported by the 
American public. 

1935 

MRS. J. G. GILKEY, JR. (MARY F. RANDALL)— 
Husband Gordon now is Director of Suburban 
Program of Welfare Council Metropolitan Chi¬ 
cago. Mary — working part-time on staff of 
Senior Centers of Metropolitan Chicago—Pub¬ 
lic Relations and Fund-Raising Secretary. Son 
Peter—Sophomore at Yale. Daughter Susan— 
going to Northfield School for Girls for high 
school next fall. 

MRS. LEONARD B. CLARK (JANET HARRIS)— 
Had fascinating experience last fall of trying 
to plan my daughter Jan’s wedding (to Wm. 
Francis Culhane, Jr.) from Claremont, Calif, 
for her in Washington, D.C., December 29th. 

I couldn’t arrive until Dec. 21st (though we 
did get together at my older daughter Sandy’s 
home in Lexington, Ky. for thanksgiving), so 
it was chaotic but joyous. It helped having 
the reception at my sister-in-law’s lovely 
home. 

1936 

NANCY BLAINE HARRISON —My husband is 
editor of the New Republic, and its been 
opposing our involvement in Viet-Nam straight 
along. For more informed comment than I 
can make, see almost any issue of the last 
two years, but particularly some articles last 
year by Hans Morganthau and Bernard Fall. 
H. E. HOWARD, JR.—Enjoy working on NSCDS 
Board! A stimulating group — having thor- 










oughly diverse opinions on most matters of 
importance to our school. We're working hard 
on improvement in communications! 

I support the president’s firm policy while 
seeking an honorable peace. I hate war and 
know first-hand what I'm talking about. We 
simply cannot abandon our stand against 
communist aggression and long maintain our 
present way of life. I deplore the tactics used 
by the “doves.” 

CHARLES REQUA—Viet Nam: We're hooked, 
due to President Eisenhower’s 1954 commit¬ 
ment plus further commitments by subse¬ 
quent presidents. I think we should Increase 
our effort and I’m not sure we can — that is 
one far off corner of the world. 

1937 

FREDERICK AND PERKY GREELEY—Daughter, 
Lynn, enters medical school this fall. Harriet 
is working on a kibbutz in Israel, youngest 
enters kindergarten next year. 

Opposed to our military involvement. It is 
a negative commitment at a time when the 
world needs all its energy to tackle its basic 
problems positively. 

JAMES L. HOUGHTELING, JR. —One son in 
Yale, another in Harvard, third son and one 
daughter in 10th and 8th grades in Newton 
public schools. I’m still teaching law at 
Boston College Law School. 

I’d like to see us find a way of getting out 
honorably, but as of now, I can’t see how it 
can be done. Isn’t that how most people feel? 
NANCY DAMMANN—Still working as an AID 
Communications Media Advisor in Bangkok. 
Am due home leave in October and may be 
transferred to Washington. Then again, I 
might end up in Viet Nam. 

We are too close to Viet-Nam to be objective. 
MARY BOYDEN JONES—My husband is teach¬ 
ing at UCLA and co-author of “The Negro 
Cowboys.” I’m a physical therapist special¬ 
izing in cerebral palsy. We have two grand¬ 
children. Love to ski beyond anything! 

Think we should never have gone in. Think 
we should withdraw immediately. Think our 
position comparable to Hitler! 

MR. AND MRS. GILBERT L. WATSON — Son 
graduates from Williams this June. He is 
married and has a two-year-old daughter. 
Daughter, Helen, married last June, now a Jr. 
at Univ. of Penn. Daughter Marcia graduates 
this June from Abbot Academy. Durrie and 
Molly at Chestertown (Md.) High School. Mai 
teaching 2nd-3rd grade. Gil publishing his 
own newspaper. 

We feel we should definitely stay in Viet- 
Nam until we have some kind of victory. 
Communism must be contained. 

1938 

MRS. S. H. BROWN (NATHALIE BELL) —Sam 
still with Weyerhauser Co. in Tacoma. Son 
Laird at Middlebury class 1969, enjoying New 
England. Other 5 kids in school from 3rd to 
11th grades in Tacoma. 3 guitars and 1 bari- 
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We wish that conscientious alternative pay¬ 
ment of taxes were already recognized by 
law, and are actively working with national 
peace organizations to seek introduction of a 
bill into Congress for this purpose. Legisla¬ 
tion, which would enable Americans to desig¬ 
nate their taxes for peaceful purposes, would 
set a new standard for the world to follow, 
and would enable Americans truly to follow 
the teachings of Christ. 

Sincerely yours, 

Robert O. Blood, Jr., Margaret C. Blood 
Johan W. Eliot, M.D., Frances S. Eliot 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

JOHN HOWARD —Now completing 17th and 
18th buildings on new campus of Rockford 
College. I continue to travel a lot and lecture, 
recently at Purdue, Wisconsin and Miami, 
Cornell Univ. on April 7th. 

I believe we must continue to fight until 
peace can be established without participa¬ 
tion by the Viet Cong in the South Viet Nam 
government. Communism remains a self- 
declared enemy and I see no reason anywhere 
to take the self-declaration at anything less 
than face value. The Penkovsky Papers is 
worth reading. 

MALCOLM McCALEB —Two sons at Colgate, 
daughter at New Trier and youngest boy at 
Avoca. Visited with Len Dayton last week via 
telephone. 

We should declare war, i.e. Congress should, 
fight to win it or get out. If out, so-called 
allies won't help in Viet Nam, all financial 
aid should be discontinued to them. I ques¬ 
tion the morality of our position. 

H. C. DONALD McCLUSKEY—Am still a sailor 
and see Peggy (Boyd) Donaldson occasionally 
at Belmont Harbor. 

If we are going to set ourselves against 
Communism in any active way, aqd the Com¬ 
munists use guns to enforce their will, we 
have no choice but to answer In kind. 

1940 

BABETTE BIRD LENT—Building a new house 
in New Platz, N. Y. Sailing in Virgin Islands 
with the boys. 

We're in it—we must win it. But it looks like 
all-out WAR is the only method. I don’t like 
our being there really, but we are. Nibbling 
at edges won’t win it. 

WM. D. WOOD—Viet Nam: Why is the situation 
so involved that you ask comments on Viet 
Nam? Throughout history the ambitions of 
empire, personal power, or conquest have 
only been halted by physical force. There is 
no doubt we have to choose sides or withdraw 
from history. How can we choose the side of 
Ho Chi Minh? Obviously we are on the side 
that is resisting external conquest. 

1941 

MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM T. BACON, JR.— 
William T. Bacon IV (our only grandchild, to 
date) arrived on January 25, 1966. 

On Viet Nam: Send Cassius Clay there. 

GEORGE F. ELDREDGE, 871 Oak Street, Win- 
nk • — Cimm « nrl | hav« Just returned (Feb.) 
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1947 

CHARLES BACON—Married 9 months. Still in 
state of Honeymoon shock. Fluidity at Pitt 
and at home makes future uncertain, but un¬ 
doubtedly bright. 

Do you want the humanistic-moral, or the 
geopolitical comment? I regret that man’s 
future will owe so much to its past. Or should 
Chinese ambition be our concern. 

OSCAR “CHIP” C. BLOMGREN, JR. — Son 
Chipper, age 13 now weighs 175 and throws 
100# bar bells around like feathers. Daughter 
Teri, age 11 has old dad wrapped around her 
little finger. Am now president Toxco Corpora¬ 
tion and busier than ever manufacturing 
pumps, diesel engine testing equipment, etc. 

LBJ is handling the situation well. I am sure 
glad Goldwater wasn’t elected so we would 
have had to have fought a war. 

SALLY MOYER—Remarried to Calvin C. Law- 
son. Parents of daughter Cally Sue. Makes 
my tribe number five now; 3 girls, 2 boys. 
Living on same farm, work hard but so very 
happy. 

BOB WALLER — Four children four or under! 
Therefore move to larger house. How about 
a 20-year class reunion? 

A country’s greatness is judged by what it 
controls, governs and conquers, not by what 
it gives away. Further from a historical per¬ 
spective— only the victors write the history 
books. 

1948 

ISABEL EMORY—Patty, 18, goes to college in 
the fall, Dick, Jr. 16, still at New Trier, Ed¬ 
mund, 5, and William 3, growing like weeds 
and ALL BOY- Love being a Mommy. 

Waging a war in such a manner that we 
can’t fight to win is absurd. We are too naive 
in our administration and policies. 

JOHN P. STALLINGS—Just finTshed a stint of 
traveling 6 mos. for the company. We’re hop¬ 
ing for a western vacation this summer. 

I personally feel we should escalate' the 
war to a hasty conclusion, even if it means 
involvement with Red China. They are more 
vulnerable now than they’ll ever be. 

JEAN McGREGOR—“Am enjoying my work as 
personnel director of Strang Clinic, a cancer 
prevention and detection clinic in New York. 
You guessed it, no smoking on the job. Had 
a marvelous vacation with Kay (Hull) and 
Attallah Kappas in Beirut last September. 
What ever happened to those New York Alum 
cocktail parties?” 

1949 

GEORGE E. BOOTH, JR., Tempo, Ariz.—Libby 
and I with our five little native-born Arizonians 
moved here a year ago from Tucson, our home 
for about 12 years. We miss Tucson, but are 
excited with the Arizona State Department of 
Public Instruction, where I am Assistant Di¬ 
rector of the Division of Teacher Certification 
and with the booming Phoenix area. 

I deplore the necessity of fighting the war 
and the impediments to a swift and complete 
victory. Out I could not be prouder of our 


BARBARA BROWN PICKARD—That it is time 
to step up the bombing on targets (military) 
in Hanoi and Haiphong to end the war and 
stop the killing of our men. 

1949-51 

W. E. STEINWEDELL and FRANCES BLUNT 
STEINWEDELL—Still in Flintridge and love it. 
Francie is taking over in the horsy area, the 
boys growing, noisy, with dirt and smiles. 
Fran gave me the surprise birthday party of 
all and I’m still surprised, great success. My 
age is 1 year greater than my waist in 
inches. May they never catch up. Fran looks 
just about 19, and is cute as ever. Call us if 
ever in California. 

If you believe what the communists say 
they’re trying to do, i.e., take over the world 
one way or another, we’d best, softly or loudly, 
CARRY A BIG STICK. 

1950 

CY FANNING — Son Geoffrey, born 2/11/65; 
second (last?) child due in May. Still account 
exec, for Humes & Associates; interest in 
vintage cars waning, interest in current taxes 
waxing. Leslie and I saw Vic and Caroline 
Lane (51) last month on their way through 
O’Hare to Philadelphia to consider American 
Friends Service "ambassador” to Germany. 
(They decided not to.) 

... or get off the pot! 

AUDREY GALLERY—Had a marvelous 2-month 
trip to New Zealand, Australia and S. E. Asia 
this past fall. Skiing "down under” is an 
adventure, especially the glaciers in New 
Zealand. 

Some defense is needed, but not this much. 
It’s a poor way to keep our economy going. 
MARY FENN HEELY—We are looking for an¬ 
other house in Greenwich (Conn.) Thought 
we might be returning the mid-west, but looks 
like this is now home base. We enjoyed Cliff 
Borams letter about the Peace Corps. 

We both back the administration 100%. 
Perhaps asbestos draft cards would take some 
of the fun out of that sport! 

SUSAN KOCHS JUDEVINE — Bill taught the 
qlder 3 to ski this winter. We drew the line 
at Bob, our 3 year old "Hoss.” Also caught 
the square dance bug and are looking forward 
to the Canadian festivals this summer — as 
well as a couple weeks in Florida in April. 

The cream of American manhood has been 
sent to fight and die on foreign soil. The very 
least of our obligations is to back them with 
every weapon known to the strongest nation 
in the world. The fact of our strength is a 
persuasive deterrent to any further commit¬ 
ment from the Communist world, Chinese or 
Russian. 

TIMOTHY RUDOLPH—The ministry has taken 
a broadening turn. Not exactly the High 
Priest of Finance, but am representing Gray, 
Amonette & Co. Financial Planning Centre in 
San Francisco (insurance, investments) and 
functioning as a priest on Sundays as dif¬ 
ferent churches need a hand. Two exciting 
and very complementary professions, believe 
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in Viet Nam war. I can sympathize completely 
with both “finish-it-uppers” and “war-is- 
wrongers,” and find myself thinking about 
other things on purpose. Draft-age son only 
m^kes me more undecided! 

ARTHUR M. COX, JR.—Son Edward enlisted in 
Army and undergoing basic training at Fort 
Dix. Daughter Carol (Mrs. Robt. Hartman) is 
a public health nurse, Hartford, Conn. Bea 
just directed two plays (one a musical) at 
our church. I am now accredited by the 
Public Relations Society of America and have 
recently been elected president of the New 
Jersey Industrial Development Association. 

Viet Nam? One of those unfortunate neces¬ 
sities in winning the peace. Hate the thought, 
but Ed may soon be a part of it. 

SANDY LAIRD—Science co-ordinator for K-9 
in West Hartford, Connecticut. Teaching 1-9 
science. Also do guidance counsellor work. 

Pretty Blunt. Everyone has a right to his 
own opinion but . . . Let’s clean up this situa¬ 
tion and stop pussy-footing around. 

DOROTHY SILLS WARNER —Am a Texan — I 
love it—Camellias and azaleas blooming and 
Redbud and pear blossoms in my yard. How’s 
the snow up thar? See Bobby - Jean - In - Al - 
Gynny and Oney every time get back to III. 
Last time was Sept, for daughter Gay’s wed¬ 
ding in Wayne. 

Stick it out! We’re committed—anyone can 
tell the good guys from the bad guys—even 
in a Bad Scene!!! 

PETER J. WESTERVELT—We are spending the 
next academic year in Paris with Dick, eight 
years old, and Abby, six. Jane W. (class ?) is 
still in Pakistan. 

Quite unfortunate, but I see no alternative 
to our present policy. 

1939 

JOHAN W. ELIOT—Returned from a month in 
Algeria in March, with Quaker group there, 
assisting with maternal and child health, and 
family-planning activities — mostly trying to 
help Algerians get things going themselves. 

Encloses this letter: Department of Internal 
Revenue, Detroit, Michigan. Dear Sir: The 
United States government is engaged in open 
warfare in Vietnam. Were we to be drafted 
for that war, we would conscientiously object 
and devote our energies to constructive alter¬ 
native service. Meanwhile, our taxes are used 
to pay for soldirs to fight in our stead. We 
trust you will recognize the inconsistency of 
this situation. 

The laws of our country make no provision 
for conscientious objection to military taxes. 
But conscience prevents us from obeying laws 
whcih require us to participate in doing great 
evil. The rightness of this position was recog¬ 
nized by United States jurists in the Nurem¬ 
berg trials. The same conscience which bids 
us choose civilian service asks civilian use 
of our money as well. 

Following the dictates of our conscience, 
we are contributing more than the portion of 
our 1S|£5 income taxes not already deducted 
to agencies engaged in international relief 
and development. Our combined gifts for this 
purpose total $1,343.88. 


uuiu^u. iiic mice uiiiuicii leu US Happily 

about, through one unbelievably exciting 
country after another. What a way to live! 

1943 

WILLIAM L. JACOBS —After working for the 
Pure Oil Co., Research Laboratory for almost 
18 years, I became unemployed in October, 
'65 when the lab was closed due to the merger 
of Pure into Union Oil Co. I am now working 
for Universal Oil Products Co. in Des Plaines 
and I'm still in the oil business! 

I believe that we are committed to remain 
in Viet Nam until we can be assured that the 
people can live in peace without fear of-a 
Communist take over! We have made a prom¬ 
ise to the Vietnamese and we can’t back out 
now. 

ROBERT SCOTT TAYLOR — My second novel, 
Love and Louis Ketchum is scheduled for 
publication in November by New American 
Library. Everyone please buy it. 

Our actions are unpleasant but necessary. 
I applaud the Johnson Administration for 
sticking there and approve its reasons for 
doing so. To pull out would be much easier. 
The Munich appeasement in 1939 seemed 
much easier, at the time. 

1944 

DICK GOLDEN—Busy training a new cat and 
dog. Wow! Very proud of NS Bell Ringer Cam¬ 
paign—hope the Alumni Fund goes over too! 
Our Joanne has really blossomed at North 
Shore—I wonder if my changes at NS so Im¬ 
pressed my parents. 

Life is such a dilemma—we live In a land 
of peace and plenty yet send our youth to die 
in a succession of wars. Viewed from afar, 
this endless fighting for a way of life seems 
unusual when so many question its validity. 
I do not, hence I support the cause of liberty. 

1945 

J. V. HUNT, JR.— Small daughter, Barbara, 
now IV2, extremely ambulatory, leaving disas¬ 
ter in her wake; speaks three languages, one 
recognizable. Mother and father trying to 
keep up. 

If we must be there, we should fight to win. 
DANIEL B. WARD —Effective the first of the 
year, I have accepted Governor Evans’ appoint¬ 
ment as Director of the State Department 
of Commerce and Economic Development 
(Washington), which includes responsibility 
for tourist promotion, industrial development, 
local planning and research for the State of 
Washington. After three months on the Job, 
I am most enthusiastic. 

1948 

MRS. WARREN H. CHAPMAN (BARBARA 
BRUEGORMAN)—We are moving to Seattle in 
June where Warren will be on the full-time 
medical faculty at the university of Washing¬ 
ton—new address—1816 90th Ave., Bellevue, 
Wash. I finally finished BA's in History and 
Education this March and now aim toward 
an MA and teaching. Our children are huge, 
and skiing and sailing keep everyone busy. 

As for Viet Nam, our situation there seems 
more untenable every day. How we could deny 
them elections I cannot see. 


and our fighting men, who loyally and bravely 
and again prove the glory of our freedom. 
JOAN HAUSER GATELY —Am back to earth 
(i.e. laundry and kitchen) after three marvel¬ 
ous weeks in California. Saw DeeDee Jammie 
Wilson and family in their new home. 

I wish we could get out but I don’t know 
how it can be managed. I think our inter¬ 
vention was a mistake. 

MRS. NATHANIEL S. WILSON—DIANA GRAM- 
MIE—Our latest move was dictated by the 
need for more running about room for sons 
Nat, 11 and Sander, 8, one German Shepherd, 
two horses and a Siamese cat. For the past 
three years, I have enjoyed being Huntington 
Art Gallery docent, conducting school children 
through the museum. With the advice of the 
curator and cooperation of the elementary 
school teachers and principal, I began an art 
appreciation program last winter for fifth 
graders which is currently being expanded to 
indude all elementary grades and which I 
am leaving with much regret. A docent now 
spends two forty-five minute periods a month 
in each classroom, guiding children in dis¬ 
covery and appreciation of art. They are given 
a fine, framed reproduction to live with and 
enjoy, rather than to study, and encouraged 
to seek the original at local art museums and 
to express their own opinions. The range of 
questions to consider is unlimited: Why do 
people paint? Why do people buy paintings? 
Why frame them? Why oil? Why water color? 
Why? Why? Should artists paint feelings in¬ 
stead of things? Why? They have enjoyed dis¬ 
cussing these questions, and- done so with 
surprising insight. Recognizing their role of 
responsibility in helping to choose which of 
our contemporary artists will be preserved for 
posterity has given them a pleasurable sense 
of importance and has motivated them to 
learn. One ten year old boy spent $7 of his 
own money to buy an art book! Many school 
budgets seem at this time to be pressed to 
provide funds for cultural art instruction. For 
this reason it is particularly gratifying and 
exciting to have discovered that there is a 
vast community pool of talent and informa¬ 
tion from within to draw, as well as volun¬ 
teers, trained, able and willing to provide an 
enrichment program for our schools. 
JOSEPHINE HARRIS MATHEY—Still active In 
politics, hospital fund-raising and numerous 
other community activities. 

We are too deeply committed to pull out 
now. 

PHOEBE HURLEY McGEE—Kenny and I and 
the four children have just recently moved 
into our new condominium home and are 
loving it. 

I feel very strongly that we should nego¬ 
tiate a truce and peace and withdraw from 
the country—I feel we're fighting for real 
estate rather than moral reasoning. 

PAUL McNEIL—I’m running for Member of 
the San Francisco County Republican Central 
Committee in the June Primary. Three new 
candidates are running against all the in¬ 
cumbents. 

Let’s fight to win or let's get out. I’m glad 
I’m not eligible for the draft! 


vvu must prepare to oe in many Oittment 
Viet Nam-types of situations for decades to 
come. The questions: what could we term 
“victory” in Viet Nam; secondly, do we have 
the unifying “heart’s desire” as Americans 
that we will deed in order consistently to 
know our purpose and direction. NSCDS must 
play a big role in helping our youngsters 
think out these questions. 

MONTE SNYDER—John Nuveen & Co., Munic¬ 
ipal Bond Firm. I have been selling bonds 
from our Detroit office since August of 1959. 
Pat and I have two boys (10 and 8) and a girl 5. 

My impression is that the U.S. could end 
the war if they attacked the more important 
targets in N. Vietnam. If this is true I think 
we should do it or get out of the war. I would 
not have voted for getting involved in the 
first place. 

BAMBI WITHERELL (FERNANDEZ) — Husband 
is struggling to maintain law practice, bring 
some sort of reason to the Economic Oppor¬ 
tunity Commission nucleus and serve as 
mayor of Sunnyvale, Calif. I am struggling to 
raise 4 children and keep my sanity! Had 
wonderful visit with brother Jim, wife, and 
exceptional baby girl here on business two 
weeks ago. 

A complicated subject which boils down to 
this—how much more of and how many lives 
are we willing to lose to occupy that country 
until such time as it can afford to be inter¬ 
ested in choosing democracy as a way of 
government? Do we have the right to insist 
that it choose our way of government? Would 
Democracy work there? 

1951 

JOHN W. KEARNS, JR.—We had a son, John W. 
Ill on December 17, 1965. 

I’m surprised you should ask. I’m afraid we 
will either lose or have a war with China. 
MRS. EDMOND C. CHAPMAN (ANN M.) — 
Moved to 4909 N. 45th Place, Phoenix, Arizona. 
VICTOR H. LANE—My foreign Language Dept, 
at Nebraska Wesleyan University is now up 
to seven excellent full-time staff. Send us 
some good students; we're ready for them! 

The only man even beginning to represent 
me in Washington today, when it comes to 
Viet Nam, Is Wayne Morse. 'Nuff said? 

MRS. E. ARTHUR PALUMBO (NONA EVER¬ 
HART)—Married March 14, 1966. 

1953 

WILLIAM ADLER — Maintaining our collective 
heads above water of activity In display adver¬ 
tising and managing radio station—just re¬ 
turned from Dorado Beach, P. R.—needless to 
say, I recommend it. 

To be very profound on this subject pre¬ 
sumes much more knowledge than I know I 
have, or have avaialble to me—I believe the 
administration to be doing a good job, with 
a very complex problem—I repeat, a good job. 
W. C. EVERETT — Life very busy — going to 
classes at night in E. E. — working by day as 
Patent Counsel for Electric Boat. 

Not very pleasant situation, but we have to 
stay. LBJ doing about as well as could be 
expected. Don’t think It will lead to large 
scale war. 




JACK H. HARPER—Beginning my 4th year of 
practicing law in Tyler, Tex. Ralph (’47) is 
working on about his 9th year of practice in 
Houston. Ben (’47) is still in Yankee-land and 
we don’t talk about him much. 

We are committed to stay and win. 

RUFUS JEFFRIS—Am-team captain for YMCA 
membership drive. Saw Doug and Clancy Bard 
at Big Bear Lake where they won the dog 
sledding races. 

Viet Nam: Wonderful place for a short 
vacation. 

DUNC FARRELL—Viet Nam: We shcTuld get off 
the merry-go-round of avoiding critical tar¬ 
gets ... if we believe continuing the war will 
serve any useful purpose. 

LEONORA HUNT ROSS (MRS. CHAS. A.) — 3 
boys doing well. Oldest loves kindergarten. 
Chuck is pleased with his job in the local 
Dacron plant, mech. engineer). Weather here, 
Jan. to March, very wet! I long for snow. I’m 
working part time at local hospital on post 
surgical unit and thoroughly enjoy it. 

No one likes war, but the communist ex¬ 
pansion has to be stopped. I do wish we had 
U.N. approval—think the demonstrators, al¬ 
though nasty, have to be tolerated (within 
law) under our governmental system. 

HOLLY CUMMINGS JENSEN—Daughter Wendy 
at NSCDS; son Kris right behind her. Great 
Dane Alie married in Feb., expecting April 
20th—Alie, not Holly! — puppies, anyone? 
MARGARET HART KAMINER—Married Novem¬ 
ber, 1965, now living in Dallas, Texas. 
MICHAEL W. WALLACE—We are expecting our 
1st child in mid-July. Would like to see any¬ 
one in the Indianapolis area. 

Hard work, understanding and love brings 
peace in the attitudes of men. 

1954 

HARRIET FETCHER (JOHNSOIsft — Nels and I 
both got Private Pilot licenses last May, moved 
to Washington area last June, got a small 
plane and are now working on commercial 
and instrument pilot ratings. We also got a 
big house —2 guest rooms, so anyone visiting 
Washington come see us. Phone, 534-5515. 
Viet Nam: Hawks! 

WILLIAM E. GOGGIN—Air Force Pilot. 

Was in Viet Nam 6 months 1963—probably 
same views as most service men. 

PATRICIA BLUNT KOLDYKE —Do not agree 
that present policy should be pursued, which 
seems to hold that the U.S. can contain 
China without support of other countries— 
particularly Japan, India, Russia. 

MRS. BENJAMIN S. WARREN III (MARGARET 
C. PINE)—Ben with Woodson, Pattishall and 
McAuliffe downtown; Mimi 5 V 2 , Alison 2, Leslie 
born April 6 , 1966. 

1955 

FRANK BACON — Still a flight instructor in 
Concord, California. 

We should get out immediately. We are the 
real aggressors, not the Viet Minh. 

JAMES B. HOOD—I have been appointed man¬ 
ager of the Chicago branch Excess and Special 
Risk Dept, of Fireman’s Fund American In¬ 
surance Co., effective 1/1/66. Until that time 


—has Jerry’s appetite and athletic prowess. 
Jerry recently was made Assistant Director of 
Advertising at Sunbeam. 

Since we are committee to South Viet Nam, 
we have no other choice but to remain — to 
pull out would be a tragic mistake. 

1958 

BRUCE A. ADAMS—I am married and attempt¬ 
ing to obtain a degree from the University of 
Arizona. 

Bomb Hanoi—the only thing the commun¬ 
ists understand is strength, so let’s show 
them same. 

HUBERT A. BOWLES—I would like the U.S. to 
expand on the aggressive stand it has taken. 
China only seems to understand a position of 
strength. 

COURTNEY S. BRYANT—I’m still in the-Air 
Force, working in the Strategic Air Command. 
I’ve been in Plattsburgh for 2 V 2 years and life 
is quite routine. One year to go! 

As a member of the service, I’m anxious for 
a rapid end to the commitment in Viet Nam. 
Whether settlement or victory is the answer 
will be decided in the next few months, I feel. 
MARY ANN WILLY FALCONER—I was married 
on February 19, 1966 to John T. Falconer. We 
spent a wonderful week in Jamaica on our 
honeymoon and are now settling our house. 
John works at SRA as a graphic designer and 
I am still there as editor of National Merit 
Scholarship exams. 

PAMELA TAYLOR HANSEN—Whitney Elisabeth 
joined her two brothers in October and we’re 
delighted to have a girl. Love California but 
would enjoy seeing anyone from home that 
comes out this way. 

I am completely ambivalent towards the 
situation. 

MARGARET HARDY—Will receive Masters De¬ 
gree in English this June from UCLA. Then 
I’ll go back to teaching, Senior English, this 
time, at Westlake School in Los Angeles. 
SUSAN HARRIS MOSES—Have been married 
four years to Walter H. Moses. Have one 
daughter 8 V 2 months old. Before the birth of 
Elizabeth, I worked as a social worker for 
Cook County Public Aid. 

We have no choice—we must be there. It is 
terrible that any lives are lost, but Red China’s 
domination of Asia is worse. 

1959 

KARIN WAGENKNECHT COX — We have re¬ 
cently moved to Atlanta where Paul is in the 
midst of his internship year, and are enjoying 
this beautiful city very much. I am currently 
an instructor at Georgia State College and 
finding college teaching quite a challenge. 
We plan to stay here for two years and would 
enjoy seeing any North Shorites who travel 
down this way. 

As long as we are involved as deeply as we 
are now, we must commit ourselves com¬ 
pletely and not with half-hearted measures. 
This total commitment must be coupled with 
a constant striving for negotiation and peace. 
GEORGE VON GEHR, JR. — I was married in 
December. I will graduate from law school in 
June and will attend Stanford Business School 
next September. 


involvement through the deployment of that 
type of weaponry which will give our side the 
comparative advantage. 

1960 

COLIN C. GRAHAM—Agree with Kennan—c.f. 
his testimony before Fulbright Committee, as 
published in a recent issue of the New Re¬ 
public. 

RILEY MORGAN—I am currently employed by 
the Chicago Bulls, Chicago’s new entry in the 
National Basketball Association, as an admin¬ 
istrative assistant. 

JILL TRIESCHMANN NESBIT — We moved to 
Virginia the latter part of October. My hus¬ 
band, Jerry, is owner and President of Loebl 
Dye works here in Roanoke. Our first child, 
Michelle, was born on December 30. 

ROBERT K. STRONG, JR.—Married on March 
19 to Gael Ryan with a host of North Shorites 
in attendance. Plan to finish Ph.D. residence 
this fall and proceed (means not yet deter¬ 
mined) to Latin America. 

The situation there is much more complex 
than it is being presented to the American 
people by the President, and the complexity 
of the situation hasn’t been met by corre¬ 
spondingly sophisticated solutions. The only 
‘solution,’ i.e., an end to fighting, will have 
to include the Viet Cong in the political struc¬ 
ture of Viet Nam. 


1961 

ELIZABETH D. AMES — After spending this 
week in London and the following week in 
Munich, I will settle in Basel where I shall be 
working for at least one year. I will be a re¬ 
search technician for an immuno-pathologist 
at Ciba. 

MRS. LAWRENCE B. DUNHAM (PEGGY MAGIS) 
—My husband has been teaching grades four 
through eight at a small rural Vermont school. 
He finds his job as challenging and reward¬ 
ing as I find by new job — that of being a 
mother—a lively nine pound boy was born to 
us last July 10. 

It seems to me that the war in Viet-Nam is 
increasingly becoming an expression of Presi¬ 
dent Johnson’s vanity and less an expression 
of our national interest. 

MRS. GREGORY E. EUSTON (HELEN SCRIB¬ 
NER)—Was married August 6 , 1965. 

Beat the V-C. 

CHRISTOPHER OSGOOD — Have been sta¬ 
tioned coastal Viet Nam better part of year 
aboard helo carrier USS Valley Forge. My 
sentiments — Beat ’em, despite current col¬ 
legiate a priori wisdoms. 

ELIZABETH A. OWEN — Dave and I moved to 
Elmhurst so V could be closer to the school 
in West Chicago where I am teaching 3rd 
grade. Dave will finish his masters this spring 
and will continue on for his Ph.D. 


1962 

TED BOAL—Attended Morehouse College. 

Montgomery March of students. 

JAMES HOWE—Next year I will be at Lincoln 
College, Oxford, studying anthropology. I hope 
to publish my senior thesis as an article 


FREDERICK PRESTON—Will graduate In Feb¬ 
ruary 1962. Am now President of Sigma Phi 
Epsilon fraternity of University of Miami. Am 
reasonably busy since there are 66 men in 
the chapter. After graduation I hope to enter 
Officers Training School for the Navy. 
PEYTON YOUNG—I think that recent sugges¬ 
tions to limit open dissension on Viet Nam 
policy smacks of those very principles which 
we are fighting against. Further, the idea of 
reclassifying persons who picket and in other 
lawful ways express their disapproval is ex¬ 
tremely irresponsible. Nevertheless, I think 
that at the moment we are justified in fighting 
the war. 


1963 

CHARLES A. HUNT—Lt. U.S. Army, stationed 
at Fort Riley, Kan. Will go to Viet Nam in 6-9 
months. 

We must win in Viet Nam if our worldwide 
commitments are to be respected. 

LANCE MORGAN—Attending McPherson Col¬ 
lege, McPherson, Kansas. 

GEORGE SCHULZ—I agree with the majority 
in that we should continue our efforts in 
suppressing the communists, and wherever 
possible, increase our arms and men. 
GERHARDT (BUZZ) SCHUPMANN—I am major¬ 
ing in both Math and Speech working for my 
Secondary Teaching Credential in Education. 
Just recently, I was elected Pres, of the Foren¬ 
sic Assoc, at Whittier. Enjoyed playing lead 
role in “Ah, Wilderness!’’ and small role in 
“The Pajama Game.” 

JOHN A. SILANDER, JR.—Will be at 61 Leinster 
Sq. Bayswater, London W. 2, England until 
end of June, studying at U. of London in the 
Dept, of Science. Will spend rest of summer 
touring the continent. Back to Pomona College 
Sept. ’ 66 . 

1964 

NINA D. BOAL—I am now working in Phila¬ 
delphia and Neshoba County (Miss, the place 
where the 3 Civil Rights workers were killed). 
The Miss, freedom Democratic Party is run¬ 
ning candidates for Congress and the Senate. 
Mississippi is still rough as usual. 

I am totally against the United States inter¬ 
vention. The U.S. is aggressing much more 
than China and N. Viet Name are—Count the 
number of U.S. troops and then the number 
of Chinese and N. Vietnamese troops. The 
U.S. is violating the 1954 Geneva agreement 
by denying free elections and supporting a 
military dictator who says that Hitler is his 
hero. The U.S. should withdraw as soon as 
possible and allow free elections and nego¬ 
tiate with the Viet Cong as well as N. Viet 
Nam. The U.S. is not going to win allies by 
using force and aggression all the time in the 
name of “freedom.’’ They should concentrate 
more on gaining freedom for all rights here 
in Mississippi (and in Chicago, too). 

ROBERT L. JOFFEE—When the Administration 
responds with platitudes and cliches to the 
carefully reasoned dissents of such men as 
Lippman, Gavin and Kennan, I cannot accept 
its policies—even though they may be wise. 
I am afraid, however, that we may have 













operations of Lloyd’s, London. 

To preserve peace in Asia and to show the 
other peoples of the free and captive world 
that we are truly dedicated to peace by any 
means, we must keep up the fight and back¬ 
ing of the people of South Viet Nam. 

MRS. COURTNEW BOWES PITTMAN—Just re¬ 
turned from visiting my brother, Peter at 
college in New Hampshire—Peter and Curtis 
(my son) skied Mt. Stowe, Vermont. Still hard 
at work for the Republican party. In January 
went to Springfield as delegate to Slating 
Conference. My very best to all my fellow 
classmates. 

Viet Nam — no comment! 

ALICE SUTER — It seems to me that Johnson 
and his advisors have gotten us into an ex¬ 
pensive and frustrating war. I don’t think that 
the "containment” of China hangs on this 
war, nor do I think that our escalating in 
Viet Nam is going to cramp China’s style. It’s 
only hard on us and on our relations with 
Southeast Asia. 

1956 

KITTY BIGGERT PEARSONS—We're completely 
sold on California! 

We must fulfill our treaty obligations. People 
who say we must get out are unrealistic and 
only hurting our cause and country. 

GEORGE AID—Graduate student in German. 

Thoroughly disgusted by principle (if any) 
and practice of U.S. foreign policy which in¬ 
variably ignores constructive democratic po¬ 
tential until critical stage, at which point it 
sides with (at best) greater of two evils. Net 
result, worldwide militaristic aggrandizement 
and neo-imperialism. 

GYNNY WOODWARD KING—We had our third 
boy on January 6th. David is three, Larry 21* 
months, the latest addition is named Douglas 
and is just as big as his brothers were. Do 
you realize this is our tenth anniversary? 
Makes me feel very ancient—how about you? 

1957 

MRS. JEROME G. DA3HE (ANN DICK) —We 
have a son, James Gregory, born in November 


one is my way, I’m at Karamursel (2 hours by 
boat from Istanbul — address there — Box 62, 
Tuslog Det 94, APO U.S. Forces, 09324. Stop by, 
I’ll tell you about Turkey. Just recently took 
a trip to Greece (Athens, Delphi, Mycenae) 

Viet Nam is important. We must win. Of 
course, we must win on many fronts, including 
the military, social, etc. We must find a way 
to enable the Vietnamese to win the war 
themselves. But, this will take time. Being in 
the military overseas, I have gained an appre¬ 
ciation for our efforts overseas. 

SUSAN JANE PALM—I’ll be married May 21st 
at Kenilworth Union Church, to Dave Waltrip. 
We will be living at 1112 Oak, Evanston, 
Illinois. I continue being very happy working 
for my father as a commercial artist. I love 
the work. 

ROBERT TURPIN—After graduating from Coe 
College, I went through the Navy OCS at 
Newport, R. I. After receiving my commission 
in February of ’64 I served aboard the USS 
Galveston (CLG-3) for twenty-one months. The 
last seven months of that tour was spent in 
the South China Sea off the coast of Viet 
Nam. I am now serving at Flag Lieutenant 
and Aid to Rear Admiral Goodfellow, Com¬ 
mander, Cruiser-Destroyer Flotilla Nine. 

1959, 1960 

MAURICE R. and MARGARET W. FRANKS — 
Christmastime in Old Bavaria came as an in¬ 
viting season. Candles in their windows cast 
amber on the snow-covered cobblestones be¬ 
low.. Boughs laden with icicles were blue 
crystals hung under a cold moon hovering 
over distant mountaincaps. Stars sparkled 
like icy gems on black satin. Half-timbered 
houses, with their pointed rooftops, remind 
one of frosted gingerbread. Brisk air wafts 
warm odors of baking. Listen, for you will 
hear carollers sounding familiar strains in 
their original tongues. Listen, and you will 
hear the poy of Stille Nacht, for here the 
village sounds are happy. With warm wishes 
to all our friends. 

Viet Nam: Johnson should make an immed¬ 
iate quantum jump to augment our degree of 


Our involvement in Viet Nam is in neither 
our own best interests nor anyone else’s. 
LAUREN DOOLITTLE — Have just returned 
from an extended non-resident term in San 
Francisco. I worked for KGO-TV (ABC) in Film 
Production. Learned a good deal — as much 
about company and union politics as about 
film — very productive NRT. Loved S. F. and 
the Sur Coast—don’t let them fool you—there 
is still a Frontier, and N. Cal. is where it’s at. 
But don’t go there — there are already too 
many people. 

RICHARD C. FALL—Graduate from Middlebury 
this year as a Math major. Plan to go to 
Stanford Business School next year. 

I question whether we are fighting a just 
war in Viet Nam and the validity of the falling 
dominoes theory. When I read of all the 
deserters in the South Vietnamese Army, I 
wonder. I am torn between loyalty to the U.S. 
and my limited knowledge which leads to a 
feeling of lack of justification for such waste. 
DOUGLAS Z. GREEN—I have recently assumed 
the title of Personnel Director at the Sheraton 
Chicago Hotel. My duties include the care of 
nearly 1,000 white and blue collar employees 
and working with 8 unions, 3 life insurance 
companies, 2 law firms and the State Unem¬ 
ployment Office. 

I will leave any comments on Viet Nam to 
Mr. Goldwater since I feel that he can make 
them better than I. 

LANE JENNINGS—Graduating from Williams 
June 12. Spending summer teaching English 
in Hong Kong, and travelling around the world 
to get there and back. Will spend next year in 
Germany on a Fulbright grant studying Ger¬ 
man theatre. Then hope to enter Harvard 
grad school in Sept. ’67. 

Don't really know how we got there. If it is 
ever used as an excuse to attack China I will 
suspect the CIA was behind it. I don’t like 
any war, but I don’t have either the facts or 
the experience to suggest a better course of 
action now. 

P.S. Back in Winnetka Sept. 13-15 en route 
home. 


change in policy, no matter how justifible, 
cannot be effected. If that is the case, no 
opinion, especially, this one, is of any con¬ 
sequence. 

EDWARD E. LAWSON—I don’t think that the 
"reasons” for the war are adequately sup¬ 
ported by the apparent sentiments of the Viet 
Nam populace—even as reported in the news¬ 
papers, the populace seems to resent us. For 
this reason, I think it is a farce for us to con¬ 
tinue to blindly fight a war without offering 
settlement plans for land reform. 

1965 

W. STETSON AMES—I am thorough enjoying 
my second semester at the University of Wis¬ 
consin. I plan to spend next summer touring 
Europe, starting with London, and return to 
Madison next fall. 

Viet Nam—Dirty, bloody, senseless war, but 
as long as we’re "committed” we may as well 
get it over with as quickly as possible or get 
out. Would like to see Johnson made a fool 
of at home, but why at the expense of many 
American lives in Viet Nam? We are using the 
So. Vietnamese in a needless puppet play with 
China. 

JOHN BERGLUND — Going to Indiana Central 
College and enlisted in the Indiana Army 
National Guard. Would like to know Bill Davis’ 
address and would like to hear from some of 
my classmates. 

I could talk about this for hours, but in sort; 
we need more bombings in North Viet Nam 
and less foot soldiers. Bombing is the only 
way to win this war without taking 20 years. 
If you want more details, just let me know. 
HARRY S. LAMBERT—Changed into Electrical 
Engineering field. 

Believe that we are committed to the Viet¬ 
namese people, just as we are committed to 
all th free world countries—large or small. If 
we don’t take a stand now, it will only be a 
worse situation somewhere else at another 
time. We are also obligated to give our boys 
fighting there all the help they need, i.e., 
escalation, more troops, more bombing. 
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